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Majestic and Impressive Scene. 
{From the Antiquary, a Novel.]” 
(Concluded from Page 564.) 


SABELLA, in silence, accepted from the old man the as- 
sistance which Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. The 
waves had now encroached so much upon the beach, that the 
firm and smooth footing which they had hitherto had upon 
the sand must be exchanged for a rougher path close to the 
foot of the precipice, and in some places even raised upon its 
lower ledges, It would have been utterly impossible for Sir 
Arthar Wardour or his daughter to have found their way along 
these shelves without the guidance and encouragement of the 
beggar, who had beea there before in high tides, ‘though never, 
he acknowledged, “ in so awsome a night as this.” 

[t was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the 
storm miuvgled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and sounded 
like the dirge of the three devoted beings, who, pent between 
two of the most magnificent, yet most dreadful objects of na- 
ture—a raging tide and an insurmountable precipice—toiled 
along their painful and dangerous path, often lashed by the 
spray of some giant bi!low, which threw itself higher on the 
beach thaa those which had preceded it. Each minute did 
their enemy gain ground perceptibly upon them. Suill, how- 
ever, loth to relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent their 
eyes on the black rock pointed out by Ochiltree. Lt was yet 
distinctly visible among the breakers, “and continued to be so, 
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until they came to a turn in their precarious path, where an 
intervening projection of rock hid it from their sight. De. 
prived of the view of the beacon on which they had relied, 
here then they experienced the double agony of terror and 
suspence. They struggled forward, however: but, when they 
errived at the point from which they ought to have seen the 
crag, it was no longer visible. The signal of safety was lost 
among a thousand white breakers; which, dashing upon the 
point of the promontory, rose in prodigious sheets of snowy 
foam as high as the mast of a first rate man of war, against 

the dark brow of the precipice. . 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave a faint 
shriek, and “ God have mercy upon us!” which her guide so- 
lemnly uttered, was piteously echoed by Sir Arthur—* My 
child! my child !—to die such a death !”"— 

“ My father! my dear father!” his daughter exclaimed, 
clinging to him, “ and you, too, who have lost your own life 
in endeavouring to save our’s !"— 

“ That’s not worth the counting,” said the old man. “ [ 
hae lived to be weary o’ life; and here or yonder—at the back 
o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame o’ a wave, what 
signifies how the auld gaburlunzie dies !” 

“ Good man,” said Sir Arthur, “ can you think of nothing? 
| no help ?—I’ll make you rich—I'll give you a farm— 
1” —— 


*€ ‘Oar riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, looking’ 


out upon the strife of waters—“ they are sae already ; for [ 
have no land, and you would give your fair bounds and barony 
for a square yard of rock that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused upon the 
highest ledge of rock to which they could attain ; for it seemed 
that any further attempt to move forward could only serve to 
anticipate their fate. Here then they were to await the sure 
though slow progress of the raging element, something in the 
situation of the martyrs of the early church, who, exposed by 
heathen tyrants to be slain by wild beasts, were compelled for 
a time to witness the impatience and rage by which the animals 
were agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing their 
grates, and letting them loose upon the victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect the 
powers of a mind naturally strong and courageous, and which 
rallied itself at this terrible juncture. “ Must we yield life,” 
she said, “ without a struggle? Is there no path, however 
dreadful, by which we could climb the crag, or at least 
attain some height above the tide, where we could remain ’till 
morning, or “till help comes? They must be aware of our sis 
tuation, and will raise the country io relieve us,” 
Sir 
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Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, his daugh- 
ter’s question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to 
the old man, as if their lives were in his gift. Ochiltree 
paused. “ I wasa bauld craigsman,” he said, “ ance in my 
life, and mony a kittywake’s and lungie’s nest hae [ harried up 
amang thae very black rocks ; but it’s lang, lang syne, and nae 
morta! could speel them without a rope—und if [ bad ane, my 
ee-sight, and my foot-step, and my hand-grip, hae a’ failed 
mony a day sin-syne—and then bow could I save you ‘—But 
there was a path here ance, though may be if we could see it 
ye wad rather bide where we are—His name be praised!” he 
ejaculated suddenly, “ there’s ane coming down the crag e’en 
now!” —Then, exalting his voice, he holla’d out to the daring 
adventurer such instructions as his former practice, and the re- 
membrance of local circumstances, suddenly forced upon his 
mind :— Ye'’re right—ye're right—that gate, that gate— 
fasten the rope weel round Crammie’s-horn, that’s the muckle 
black stane-—-cast twa plies round it—that’s it-—-now, weize 
yoursel a wee easelward—a wee mair yet to that ither stane— 
we ca’d it the Cat’s-lug—there used to be the root o’ an aix- 
tyee there—that will do!—canuy now, lad—-catiny now—tak 
tent and tak time—Lord bless ye, tak time. Vera wee! !—Now 
ye maun get to Bossy’s Apron—that’s the muckle braid flat 
blue stane—and then | think, wi’ your help and the tow -the-" 
gither, we'll able to get up the young leddy aud Sir Arthur.” 

The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, fleng’ 
him down the end of the rope, which he secured around Miss’ 
Wardour, wrapping her previously in his own blue gown, to 
preserve her as much as possible from injury. Then, availing 
himself of the rope, which was made fast at the other end, he: 
began to ascend the face of the crag—a most precarious and 
dizzy nndertaking, which, however, after one or two perilous 
escapes, placed hum safe on the broad flat stone beside our 
friend Lovel. ‘lhe joint strength was able to raise Isabella to 
the place of safety which they had attained. Lovel then 
descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, around whom he ad- 
justed the rope: and again mounting to their place of refuge, 
with the assistance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as Sir Ar- 
tbur himself could give, he raised him beyond the reach of the 
billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently 
inevitable death, had its usual effect. The father and daughter 
threw themselves into each otber’s arms, kissed and wept for 
joy, although their escape was connected with the prospect of 
passing a tempestuous night upon a precipitous ledge of rock, 
which scarce afforded footing for the four shivering beings, 
who now, like the sea-fowl around them, clung there in hopes 
of some shelter from the devouring element which raged be. 
4T 2 neath. 
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neath, The spray of the billows, which attained in fearful suc- 
cession the foot af the precipice, overflowing the beach on 
which they so lately stood, flew as high as their place of teme 
porary refuge ; aod thestuaning sound with which they dashed 
against the rocks beneath, seemed as if they still demanded the 
fugitives in accents of thunder as their destined prey. Lt was 
a summer night doubtless; yet the probability wus slender, 
that a frame so delicate as that of Miss Wardour should suy- 
vive ’till morning the drenching of the spray ; and the dashing 
of the rain, which now burst in full violence, accompanied 
with deep and heavy gusts of wind, added to the constrained 
aud perilous circumstances of their situation. 

‘* The lassie—the poor sweet lassie,” said the old man, 
“ many sucha night have 1 weathered at home and abroad 
but God guide us, how can she ever win through it!” 

His apprehension was communicated in smothered accents 
to Lovel; for, with the sort of free-masonry by which bold 
and ready spirits correspond in moments of danger, and be- 
come almost instinctively known to each other, they had esta- 
blished a mutusl confidence. ‘ Vl climb up the cliff again,” 
said Lovel, “ there’s day-light enough left to see my footing; 
I'l) chmb up, and ¢all for more assistance.” 

** Do so, du so, for Heaven’s sake!” said Sir Arthur ea- 
gerly. 

“ Are ye mad?” said the mendicant ; “ Francie, o’ Fowls- 
heugh, and he was the best craigswan that ever speel’d heugh, 
(mair by token, he brake his neck upoothe Danbuy of Slaines,) 
wadna hee ventured upon the Halket-head craigs after sun- 
down—it’s God’s grace, and @ great wonder besides, that ye 
are notio the middle o’ that rewing sea wi’ what ye hae done 
already—I didna think.there was the man left alive would hae 
come down the craigs as ye did—l question au L could hae 
done it mysel, at this hour and in this weather, in the youngest 
and yaldest of my strength—Bat to venture up again—it’s a 
mere aud it’s a clear tempting o’ Providence.” 

“ [ have no fear” ansWered Lovel; “ I marked al! the sta- 
tions perfectly as | came down, and there is still light enough 
lefuto see them quite well— lL am sure I can do it with perfect 
safety—Stay here, my good friend, by Sir Arthur and the 
young Jady.” 

« De’il be in my feet then,’ 


? 


> 


answered the bedesman stur- 


dily; “ if ye gang, T’ll gang too; for, between us two, we'll 
hae mair than wark aneugh to get to the tap o’ the heugh.” 

“* No,no—siay you here, and attend to Miss Wardour—you 
see Sig Arthur is quite exhausted.” 

“ Stay yoursel then, an I'll gac,” said the old man; “ let 
death spare the green corn, and take the ripe.” 


« Stay 
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* Stay both of you, I: charge you,” said Isabella, faintly, 
“ F am well, and can spend the night very well here—l feel 
quite refreshed ; ” so saying her voice failed. her—she sunk 
down, and would have fallen from the crag, had-she’ not been 
sapported by Lavehand Ochiltree, who pl: need-her in.a posture 
half sitting half reclining, beside ber father, who, exhausted by 
fatigue of body and mind so extreme and unusual, had already 
sit dowe ov the:stoue in a sort of stupor. 

* It is impossible to leave them,” said. Lovel—“< W hat is to 
be ant ?—Hark ! hark !~Did I not.hear a halloo ?” 

Phe shriegh of a Tamme Norie,”’ answered Ochiltree, 
“ | ken the skirl weel,” 

- & No, by Heaven,” replied Lovel, “ it was:a human voice !” 

A distant hail was repeated, the sound plainly distinguish- 
able among the various elemental noises, and the clang of the 
seamews by which they were surrounded. The mendicant and 
Lovel exerted their voices in a loud balloo, the former waving 
Miss Wardour’s handkerchief on the end ef bis staff to make 
them conspicuous from above. Though the shouts were ree 
peated, it was some time before they were in exact.sesponse to 
their own, leaving the unfortanate sufferers uacertain whetier, 
in the darkening twilight and increasing storm, they could reu- 
der the persons who apparenily were traversing the verge of 
the precipice to bring them assistance, sensible of the place .in 
whieh they had found refuge. At length their hailoo was re- 
guiarly and distinctly answered, and them courage confirmed, 
by the assurauce that they were within heating, if not within 
reach, of friendly assistance. 

The shout of human voices from above was soon augmented, 
and the gleam of torches. mingled with those lights of even- 
ing which still remained amidst the darkness:of the storm. 
Some atiempt was made to hold communication between the 
assistants above, and the sufferers. beneath, who were still 
clinging to their precarious place of safety; but the howling 
of the tempest limited their intercourse to cries, as inarticulate 
as those of the winged denizens of the crag; which shrieked 
in chorus, alarmed by the reiterated sound of human voices, 
where they had seldom been heard. 

On the verge of the precipice an anxious group had now as- 
sembled. Oldbuck was the foremost and most earnest, pres- 
sing forward with unwonted desperation to the very brink of 
the crag, and extending his head (his hat and wig secured by 
a handkerchief under his chin) over the dizzy height, with an 
air of determination which made his more timorous assistants 
tremble. 

“ Haud acare, haud a care, Monkbarns,” cried Caxon, 
clinging to the skirts of his patron, and withbolding him from 
danger ; as far as his strength permitted— God's sake haud a 
care! 
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care Sir Arthur’s drowned ‘already, and an ye fa’ ower the 


cleugh too; there will be but ae wig left inthe parish, and 


that’s the minister’s. 


“ Mind the peak there,” cried: Mucklebackit, an old fishers 


man and smuggler— mind the peak—Steenie, Steenie Wilks, 
bring up the tackle—I'se warrant we'll sune heave them on 
board, Monkbarns, wad ye but stand out o’ the gate.” 

“ I see them,” said Oldbuck, “ I see them low down on 
that flat stone—Hilli-hilloa, hilli-ho-a !” 

“ I see them mysel weel aneugh,” said Mucklebackit, “ they 
are sitting down yonder like hoodie-craws in a mist ; but d’ye 
think you'll help them wi’ skirling that gate like an auld skart 
before a flaw o weather ?—Steenie, lad, bring up the mast— 
Odd, I’se hae them up as we used to bouse up the kegs o’ gin 
aud brandy lang syne—Get up the pick-axe, make a siep for 
the mast—Make the chair fast with the rattlin—haul taught 
aud belay.” 

The fishers:-had brought with them the mast of a boat, and 
as half of the country fellows about had now appeared, either 
out of zeal or curiosity, it was soon sunk in the ground, and 
sufficiently secured. A yard, across the upright mast, and a 
rope stretched along it, and reeved through a block at each 
end, formed an extempore crane, which afiorded the means of 
lowering an arm-chair, well secured and fastened, down to the 
fiat shelf on which the sufferers had roosted. Their joy at 
hearing the preparations going on for their deliverance was 
considerably qualified, when they beheld the precarious vehicle, 
by means of which they were to be conveyed to upper air. It 
swung about a yard free of the spot which they occupied, 
obeying each impulse of the tempest, the empty air all around 
ut, and depending upon the security of a rope, which, in the 
increasing darkness, had dwindled to an almost imperceptible 
thread. Besides the risk of committing a human being to the 
vacant atmosphere in such a slight means of conveyance, there 
was the fearful danger of the chair and its occupant being 
dashed, either by the wind or the vibrations of the cord, 
against the rugged face of the precipice. Batto diminish the 
risk as much as possible, the experienced seamen had jet down 
with the chair another line, which, being attached to it, and 
heid by the persons beneath, might serve, by way of gy, as 
Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its ascent in some mea- 

sure steady and regular. Still, .to commit ove’s self in such a 
vehicle, through a howling tempest of wind and rain, with a 
beetling precipice above, and a raging abyss below, required 
that courage which despair alone can inspire. Yet wild as 
the sounds and sights of danger were, both above, beneath, 
and around, aud doubtful and dangerous as the. mode of es- 
caping appeared to be, Lovel and the old mendicant agreed, 
alter 
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after amoment’s consultation, and after the former, by a sud- 
den strong pull, bad, at his own imminent risk, ascertained the 
security of the rope, that it would be best to secure Miss War- 
dour in the chair, and trust to ihe tenderness and care of 
those. above for her being safely craned up to the top of the 
crag: 

“ Let my father go first,” exclaimed Isabella; “ for God’s 
sake, my friends, place him first in safety.” 

* Jt cannot be, Miss Wardour,” said Lovel; “ your life 
must be first secured—the rope which bears your weight 
may”"— 

“ I will not listen to @ reason so selfish.” 

« But ye maun listen to it, my bonny lassie,” said Ochiltree, 
“ for a” our lives depend on it—besides, when he get on the 
tap o' the heugh yonder, ye can gie them a round guess o’ 
what’s ganging on in this Patmos o’ ours—and Sir Arthur’s far 
bye that, as [ am thinking.” 

Siruck with the truth of this reasoning, she exclaimed, 
“ True, most true; lam ready and willing to undertake the 
first risk—W hat shall I say to our friends above ?” 

“ Just to look that their tackle does not graze on the face 
o’ the craig, and to let. the chair down, and draw it up hoolly 
and fairly —we will halloo when we are ready.” 

With the sedulous attention of a parent to a child, Lovel 
bound Miss Wardour with his handkerchief, neckcloib, and 
the mendicant’s Jeathern belt, to the back and arms of the 
chair, ascertaining accurately the security of each knot, while 
Ochiltree kept Sir Arthur quiet. “ What are ye doing wi’ wy 
bairn ?—-Whatare ye doing ?—She shall not be separated from 
me—Isabel, stay with me, | command you.” 

“ Lordsake, Sir Arthur, haud your tongue, and be thankful 
to God that there’s. wiser folk than you to manage this job,” 
cried the beggar, worn out by the unreasonable exclamations of 
the poor baronet. 

“ Farewell, my father,” murmured Isabel—* farewell my 
—my friends,” and, shutting her eyes, as Edie’s experience 
recommended, sbe gave the signal to Lovel, and he to those 
who were above. She rose, while the chair in which she sate 
was kept steady by the line which Lovel managed beneath, 
With a beating heart he watched the flutter of her white dress, 
until the vehicle was on a level with the brink of the preci- 
pice, 

“ Canny now, lads, canny now!” exclaimed old Muckle- 
backit, who acted as commodore ; “ swerve the yard a bit— 
Now-—there she sits safe on dry land!” 

A lond shout announced the successful experiment to her 
fellow-sufferers benea h, who replied with a ready and cheer- 
ful haileo. Monkbarns, in his exiacy of joy, stripped his 
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greaf-coat to wrap up the young lady, and would have pulled 
off his cont and waistcoat ‘fer the same purpose, bad he not 
been withheld by the cautious Caxon. ‘ Haud a care o’ us, 
your honour will be killed wi’ the hoast—ye'll: no get out 
your night-cow! this fortnight—and that will suit us uneo ill, 
‘Na, na, there’s the chariot down bye, let twa o’ the folk carry 
the young lady there.” 

“ You're right,” said the Antiquary, readjusting the sleeves 
and collar of his coat, “ you are right, Cuxon; this is a 
naughty night to swim in—Miss Wardoar, let me convey you 
to the chariot.” 

«© Not for worlds, ’iill Lsee my father safe.” 

In a fel distinct words, evincing how much her resolution 
had surmounted even the morta] fear of.so agitating a hazard, 
she explained the nature of the situation beneath, and the 
wishes of ‘Lovel and Ochiltree. 

“ Right, right, that’s right too—l should like to see the son 
of Sir Gamelyn da Guardover on dry land myself—I have a 
notion he would sign the abjuration oath, and the ragman-roll 
to boot, and acknowledge Queen Mary to be nothing better 
than she'should be, to get along-side my bottle of old port, 
that he ran away, and left scarce begun. But he’s safe now, 
and here he comes—(for the chair was again lowered, and Sir 
Arthur made fast in it, without much consciousness on his own 
part) here a comes—rouse away my bovs—canny wi’ him—a 
pedigree of a hundred links is hanging on a temporary tow — 
the whole barony of Knockwinnock depends on three piles of 
hem p—respice finem, respice funem— look to your end—look to 
a rope’s end. » Welcome, welcome, my good old friend, tofirm 
land, though I cannot say to warm land or to dry land—a coid 
for ever against fifty fathom of water, thougt not in the sense 
of the base proverb—a fico for the phrase—better sus. per 
funem, than susi per coll,” 


While Oldbuck ran on in this way, Sir Arthur was safely 


wrapped in the close embraces of his daughter, who, assaming 
that authority which the circumstances demanded, ordered 
some of the assistants to convey him to the chariot, promising 
to follow inafew minutes. She lingered on the cliff, holding 
an old countryman’s arm, to witness probably the safety ot 
those whose dangers she had shared. 

“ What have we here?” said Oldback, as the vehicle once 
more ascended, “ What patched and weather-beaten matter 
is this?” then, as the torches illamined the rough face and 
grey hairsof old Ochiliree. “ What! is it thou ?—come, old 
Mocker, I must needs be friends with thee--but who the 
Devil makes ap your party besides?” 

Ane that’s weel worth ony twa o’ us, Monkbarns— it’s the 
young stranger lad they ca’ Lovel—and he’s behaved ‘this 
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blessed night, asif he had three lives to rely on, and was wile 
ling to waste them a’ rather than endanger ither folks—Cw’ 
hooly, Sirs, as ye wad win an auld man’s blessing !—mind 
there’s. naebody below now to haud the gy—Hae a care o’ the 
Cat’s lug-corner—bide weel aff Crummie’s-horn !” 

“ Have a care, indeed,” echoed Oldbuck ; “ What! is it 
my rara avis—my black swan—tmy phoenix of companions in 
a post-chaise ?—take care of him, Mucklebackit.” 

“ As Meikle care as if he were a grey beard o' brandy ; and 
I canna take mair if his hair were like John Harlowe’s—Yo ho, 
my hearts, bowse away with hin !” 

Lovel did, in fact, run a much greater risk than any of his 


-precursors. His weight was vot sufficient to render his ascent 


steady amid such a storm of wind, and he swung like an agi- 
tated pendulum at the mortal risk of being dashed against the 
socks. But he was yonng, bold, and active, and with the as- 
sistance of the beggar’s stout piked staff, which he bad re- 
tained. by advice of the proprietor, contrived to bear himself 
from the face of the precipice, and the yet more hazardous 
projecting cliffs which varied its surface. Tossed in empty 
space, like an idle and unsubstantial feather, with a motion that 
agitated the brain at once with fear and with dizziness, he re- 
tained his alertness of exertion and presence of mind; and it 
was not until he was safely grounded upon the summit of the 
cliff, that he felt temporary and giddy sickness. As he re- 
covered from a sort of balf swoon, he cast his eyes eagerly 
around. The object which they would most willingly have 
sought, was already in the act of vanishing. Her white gar- 
ment was just discernible as she followed on the path which her 
father had taken. She bad lugered till she saw the last of 
their company rescued from danger, and uutil she bad been 
assured by the coarse voice of Muckbackit, that “ the callant 
had come off wi’ unbrizzed banes, aad that he was but ina 
kind of dwam.” But Lovel was oot aware that she had ex- 
pressed in his fate even this degree of interest, which, though 
nothing more than was due to a stranger who had assisted her 
insnch an hour of peril, be would have gladly purchased by 
braving even more imminent danger than he had that evening 
been exposed to. The beggar she had already commanded to 
come to Knockwinnock that night. He made an excuse,— 
“ Tien to-morrow let me see you.” 





Anecdotes of Benjamin West, Esg. President of the 


Royal Academy of London. 


Gentleman of the name of Galt, not unknown to the 
literary world, has lately published an entertaining vo- 
Vou. 50. 4U lume, 
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lume, intitled, “ The Life-and Studies of James West, Esq, 
President of the Royal Academy of London.” This work js 
compiled from materials furnished by Mr. West himself, and 
is confined to that period of his life which was passed in the 
United States of North America, previous to his arrival in 
England. ° From this account we learn that Benjamin West is 
the ‘youngest of ten sors of John West and Sarah his wife, 
and was born near Springfield, in the county of Chester, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October, 1778, and 


is notv in his 78th year. - His parents and all his connections™ 


were Quakers, having adopted the tenets of that society shortly 
after the restoration of Charles Il. ‘Thomas. Pearson, the 
maternal grandfather of Mr. West, was the confidential friend 
of the celebrated William Penn; and with an ostentation 
not exactly according with the notions of that sect, the family 
of the Wests is traced to Lord Delawarre, who fought in the 
battle of Cressy, and in the descending line, to John Hamp- 
den, who fell in the field of Chalgrave. The parents of Mr,’ 
West lived on their.plantation at Springfield, surrounded by a 
few ftiends of the same persuasion, in all the simplicity of 
their faith, seconded by. the unavoidable deprivations of the 
remote situation in which they were placed. 

In the autumn of 1738, a celebrated orator among the 
Quakers, named Edmund Peckover, visited Springfield ; and 
in the midst of an impressive and affecting sermon, Mrs. West 
was taken with the pains of labour, «nd was soon afterwards 
delivered of Benjamin, the subject of these memoirs. This 
extraordinary birth induced among the Quakers a belief that 
the child had some high destination, and it was confirmed by 
Peckover, who warned Mr. West to watch over his youngest 
son withthe utmost anxiety. No doubt Mr. and Mrs, West 
looked out with great earnestness for the earliest indications of 
singular properties, attaching imaginary importance to the in- 
articulate lispings of infancy, probably expecting that be 
would be gifted with some great powers of eloquence, and 
that the doctors of their persuasion would learn lessons of 
wisdom from the prattle of his childhood ; but in this respect 
they were disappointed, The first six years of Benjamin’s life 
afforded nothing extraordinary; a circumstance, however, 
happened in bis seventh, which fixed the future colour of his 
life. Itisthus related :— 

“ In the month of June, 1745, one of his sisters, who had 
been married some time before, and who had a daughter, 
cxme with. her infant to spend afew days at ber father’s. 
When the child was asleep in the cradle, Mrs. West invited 
her daughter to gather flowers in the garden, and committed 
the jatant to the care of Benjamin during their absence ; giving 
him a fan to flap away the flies from molesting his little 
, charge 
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charge. After some time the child happened to smile in its 
sleep, and its beauty attracted his attention: He looked at it 
with a’ pleasure which he had never before experienced, and 
observing’ some paper on a table, together with pens and red 
and black ink, he seized them with agitation, and endeavoured 
10 delineate a portrait; although at this period he had never 
seen an engraving or a picture, and was only in the seveuth 
year of bisage. 

’ Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, he endea- 
voured to conceal what he had been doing; but the old lady 
observing his confusion, inquired what he was about, and re- 
quested him to shew ber the paper. He obeyed, entreating 
her:not to be angry. Mrs. West, after looking some time at 
the drawing with evident pleasure, said to her daughter, “I 
declare he has made a likeness of little Sally,”.and kissed 
hin with much fondaess and satisfaction. This encoutaged 
him to say, that if i: would give her any pleasure, be would 
make pictures of the flowers which she held in her hand ; for 
the instinct of bis genius was now awakened, and he feit.that 
he could iantate the forms of those things which pleased his 
sight.” 

In 1746, a Mr. Pennington, a relation of Mr. West, came 
to pay a visit at the house, and being pleased with the per- 
furmances of the child; on his return to Philadelphia, he sent 
him ail the principal materials, such as brushes, colours, pre- 
yared canvass, and six engravings by Grevling ; so that Mr. 

Vest’s natural inclination bad free way; and instead of being 
thwarted by the compulsion of other and odious employments, 
he had every vaid that circumstances would allow. Indeed, 
there never has been a time in the whole life of the subject of 
these memvirs when he received a single check either from 
the backwardness of friends, or a deficiency of pecuniary re- 
sources. The wra of the receipt of the box of colours is thus 
noticed :-— 

“ He opened it, and ia the colours, the oils, and the pencils, 
found all his wants supplied, even beyond his utmost concep- 
tions, But who can describe the surprise with which he be- 
held the engravings ; he who had never seen any picture but 
hisown drawings, nor knew that such an art as the engraver’s 
existed! He sat over the box with enamoured eyes; his mind 
was in a flutter of joy; and he could not refrain from con- 
stantly touching the different articles, to aseertain that they 
were real. At night he placed the box on a chair near bis 
bed, and as often as he was overpowcred by sleep, he started 
suddenly, and stretched out his hand to satisfy himself that 
the possession of such a treasure was not merely a pleasing 
dream. He rose at the dawn of day, and carried the box toa 
Foom in the garret, where he spread a canvass, prepared a 
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pallet, and immediately began to imitate the figares in the en- 


gravings. ‘Enchanted by his art, be forgot the school hours, 


and joined the family at dinner without mentioning the em- 
ployment in which be bad been engaged. In the afternoon he 
again retired to his study in the garret; and for several days 
successively he thus withdrew, and devoted himself to painting. 
The schoolmaster, observing his absence, sent to ask the canse 
of it. Mrs. West, affecting not to take any particular notice 
of the message, recollected that she had seen Benjamin going 
Up stairs every morning, and suspecting that the box vocca- 
sioned his neglect of school, went to the garret, and found him 
employed on the picture. Her anger was appeased by the 
sight of his performance, and changed to a very different feel- 
ing. She saw, nota mere copy, but a composition from two 
of the engravings > with po o:her guide than that delicacy of 
sight’ which renders the painter’s eye, with respect to colours, 
what the wusician’s ear is to sounds, he had formed a picture 
ns complete, in the scientific arrangement of the tints, notwith- 
standing the necessary imperfection of the pencilling, as the 
most skilful artist could have painted, assisted by the precepts 
of Newton. She kissed him with transports of affection, and 
assuied him, that she would not only intercede with his father 
to pardon him for having absented himself from school, but 
go herself to the master, and beg that he might not be. pu- 
nished. The delightful encouragement which this well-judged 
kindness afforded to the young painter may be easily imagined; 
but who will not regret that the mother’s over-apxious admwira- 
tion would not suffer him to finish the picture, lest he should 
spoil what was already in her opinion perfect, even with half 
the canvass bare? Sixty seven vears afterwards the writer of 
these memoirs had the gratification to see this piece in the same 
room with the sublime painting of ‘ Christ Rejected,’ on 
which occasion the painter declared to him that there were in- 
ventive touches of art in his first and juvenile essay, which, 
with all his subsequent knowledge and experience, he had not 
been able to surpass.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Character of Mr. Sheridan. 


T is with deep regret we announce to our readers the death 

of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who, 

after a severe and protracted ililness, expired on Sunday, 
July 7, 1816, at noon, in the 65th year of his age. 

The various sensations under which we, with the rest of the 
world, contemplated the course of this extraordinary man 
while living, have been so far recalled to us by the recent 
event 
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event of his decease, that we cannot dismiss the account of it 
like a common-place article of the obituary. We do not 
strive to check the pangs of grief and pity which mingle with 
our admiration for a lost son of genius, [t is always interest- 
ing, whether gratifying or painful, to meditate the history of 
a distinguished man; and more especially of a man, from the 
materials of whose character even more of warning than of 
example may be collected. From the mixture and counterac- 
tion of high endowments wiih valgar infirmities and unforta- 
nate habits, ordinary men derive lessons of candour and cone 
tentment. We cease to murmur at any seeming partiality in 
the distribution of intellectual gifts among mankind, when we 
see the most usefel qualities withheld from or disdained by those 
upon whom the most splendid ones have been munificeutly la- 
vished. It extends our charity, and abates our pride, to reflect 
with calmness. on the fate of one who was equally the delight 
of society, and the grace of literature—whom it has been for 
many years the fushion to quote as a bold reprover of the self- 
ish spirit of party; and throughout a period fruitful of able 
men and trying circumstances, as the most popular specimen 
in the British senate of political consistency, intrepidity, and 
honour. 

Panegyric beomes worthless when it isno longer true—and 
we do not mean to eulogize Mr. Sheridan in unqualified terms. 
Neither fact nor principle will bear out the silly adoration with 
which, for some days past, he has been worshipped by the wost 
furious of his old detractors—by men who seemed inclined to 
pay their debts to bis character with usurious interest, as if 
they were discharging a post-obit bond. 

It is needless to say much on those intellectual powers whose 
living memorials are formed to command the admiration of 
every future age. The astonishing talent for observation, and 
knowledge of character, displayed by Mr. Sheridan in his dra- 
matic writings, will surprise us more when we recolleet that he 
composed The Rivals whilst yet a boy; and that his School 
for Scandal was written at four and twenty. Those who are 
best acquainted with the history of the stage for an hundred 
years preceding their appearance, can best appreciate the obli- 
gations of the public toan author, whose dialogue has the spi- 
rit of reality without its coarseness—who neither wearies nor 
offends his audience—but whose sentiment is animated, and 
his wit refined. His opera is another specimen of various 
power, which lias eclipsed all but one of those which went before 
it, and all, without exception, of those which have followed. The 
Duenna has but a single rival on the stage; and if the broad 
licentiousness of The Beggar’s Opera has given its author the 
means of indulging a nervous and pregnant vein of satire, ta 
be found in no other English work, Sheridan has ee in 
the 
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the plot and language of his Duennathe charms of delicacy, 
elégance, and ingenuity; ahd in his songs has discovered a 
taste and pathos of high poetical beauty. 

If we pursue Mr. Sheridan into political life, we shall have 
equal ‘cause to’adwire the vigourand versatility of his genius, 
The field on every side of‘him was occupied by the ablest men 
who had appeared in parliament for more than half a century, 
Burke, whose mature mind was ‘richly furnished from the intel- 
Jectuul stores of all ages and of all nations—Pitt and Fox, not 
left like Sheridan to chance, but trained and moulded into ora- 
tors und statesmen; these were formidable checks to the rise 
of an udventurer not recommended by churacter nor connexion 
=snever educated for public life—beset by a thousand mis- 
chievous hubits—crusted over with indolence, and depressed 
by fortune. Some wonderous internal power buoyed him: up, 
and a tethper invulnerable to ordinary attacks left him at'ull 
times in possession of his unshaken faculties. In co-operation, 
therefore, or rivalry, or hostility, with the first men of his day, 
he distinguished himself amongst them by wielding with sues 
cess the various weapons for which they were respectively ce- 
lebrated. In‘flow of diction he yielded notseven to Mr. Pit-- 
in force and acuteness he might justly be compared with the 
great Opposition ‘Leader—while in splendour of imagination 
he equalled Burke, and in its use and management far excelled 
him. His sarcasms were finer, but less severe, than those by 
which:Mr. Pitt indulged his anger ; and the wit displayed by 
Sheridan in Parliament was, perhaps, from the suavity of 
his temper, much less sharp than brilliant. But the quality 
which predominated over all its companions in the mind of 
Mr. Sheridan was bis exquisite and highly finished taste. In 
this rare talent he had no competitor; and this it was whieh 
gave such inimitable grace to his expressions, and which, in 
arguing or déeclaiming, in culogy or invective, disposed his 
thoughts withan effect so full and admirable. We cannot ex- 
patiate farther on his rhetorical qualifications than by observ- 
ing, thathe joined to the higher attributes above spoken of, 
the natural advantages of a clear and melodious voice, a dis- 
tinct, emphatic, and unaffected utterance; and a manly and 
becoming action. As Mr. Sheridan has produced a comedy 
which may be described as nearly the best in our language, so 
did he by a curious felicity of genius put forth, in his speech 
on the trial of Hastings, the finest specimen of English sena- 
torial eloquence of which modern times can boast. Of this 
divine oration, although none but those who heard it can ade- 
rey judge, enough remains to justify our praises in the 
ragments handed down to us by the publications of that pe- 
riod, and in the recorded sentiments of the leaders of all par- 
parties, whovhung in rapture and ainazement on his words. Mr. 
Sheridan 
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Sheridan then reached the pionacle.of -his fame. No leugth of 
days could.add to the celebrity at that momeat poured around 
bim, as an orator and statesman.of comprehensive and tran- 
scendant powers—no haman fortune could have surpassed. the 
expectations then formed of his future.eminence. Why. ihey 
have not since been realized, is a question which postevity will 
not fail.to ask. 

We pass by. the details of his parliamentary progress, from 
the discussions on the regency in 1789, to these ou the same 
subject in i811. Many important questions, many dangerous 
crises, which arose in the long interval between these periods, 
gave Mr. Sheridan the means, to establish for himself aa oc- 
casional: interest with the people of England, distinct from 
any that could have been derived from mere. proofs of talent, 
or influence of party.. Onthe mutiny at the Nose, he enjoyed 
the credit of essential!y contributing to save the state. When- 
everthe liberty of the press was attacked, that bulwark of. the 
constitution found in him its most zealous and consistent defen- 
der; and when the early barst.ef Spanish patriotism bad 
raised a strong sympathy throughout this country, it was Mr. 
Sheridan who first gave form aud expression tp the feelings 
which swelled every English heart; and who traced in parlia- 
ment the natural relation between the support of Spain and 
the deliverance of Europe. 

Without instituting a too severe or invidious scrutiny inte 
the justice of those high encomiums which have been passed 
on Mr. Sheridan’s patiiotic spiri:, we shall merely observe, 
that one object of our admiration is the exquisite judgment 
—the dexterity of .tact—with which be at all times seized the 
full tide of public sentiment, and turned it into the proper 
chaanel. Butit must be acknowledged that the longer he 
remained in the House of Commons, and before the public, 
the more his persoval consequence declined. Mr. Sberidan 
had never in his happiest days effected avy thing by steady 
application. He was capable of intense, but not of regular 
study. When public duty or private difficuliy urged him, he 
endured the burdeu as if asleep under its pressure. Atlength, 
when the pain could be oo lopger borae, he roused biwselt 
with one mighty effort, and burst like a lion through the toils. 
There are reasons for believing that bis constitutional indolerce 
began its operation upon bis habits at an early age. His very 
first dramatic scenes were written by snatches, with cousidera- 
ble intervals between them. Convivial pleasures. had lively 
charms for one whose wit was the soul of the table; and the 
sparkling glass—the medium of social intercourse—had 
no small share of his affection. These were joys to be 
indulged without effort; as such they were too well cal- 
culated to absorb the time of Mr. Sheridan, and sooner or 
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later to make large encroachments on his character. His 
attendance in parliament became every year more languid— 
the vis inertia more incurable—tlie* plunges by which his 
genius had now and then extricated him in former times Jess 
trequent and more feeble. We never witnessed a contrast 
much more melancholy than between the brilliant and com- 
manding talent displayed by Mr. Sheridan throughout the 
first regency discussions, and the low scale of nerve, activity, 
aud capacity, to which be seemed reduced, when that subject 
was more recently agitated in Parliament. But indolence and 
intemperance must banish reflection, if not corrected by it; 
since no man could support the torture of perpetual self-re- 
proach. Aggravated, we fear, by some such causes, the na- 
turally careless temper of Mr. Sheridan became ruinous to ail 
his better hopes and prospects. Without a direct appetite 
for spending money, he thought not of checking its expendi- 
ture.. The economy of time was as much disregarded as that 
of money. All the arrangements, punctualities, and minor 
obligations of life were forgotten, and the household of Mr. 
Sheridan was always in astate of nature. His domestic feel- 
ings were origipally kind, and his manners gentle ; but the 
same bad habits seduced him from the House of Commons, 
and froin home; and equally injured him as an agent of the 
public good, and as a dispenser of private happiness. It is 
painful, it is mortifying, but it is our sacred duty, to pursue 
this history to theend. Pecuniary embarrassments often lead 
men to shifis and expedients—these exhaused, to others of a 
less doubtful colour, Blunted sensibility—-renewed excesses— 
loss of cast in society—follow each other in melancholy sue- 
cession, until solitude and darkness close the scene. 

It has been made a reproach by some persons, in lamenting 
Mr. Sheridan’s cruel destiny, that “ bis friends” had not 
done more for hin. We freely and conscientiously declare 
itas our opinion, that had Mr. Sheridan enjoyed ten receiver- 
ships of Cornwall instead of one, he would not have died in 
affluence. He never would have attained to comfort or in- 
dlependence.in his fortune. A vain man may become rich, 
because his vanity may thirst,for only a single wode of gratif- 
cation. Anambitious man, a bon vivant, a sportsman, may 
severally control their expences; but a man who is inve- 
terately thoughtless of consequences, and callous to reproof— 
who knows not when he squanders money, because he sees 
not those obligations which constitute or direct its uses—such 
aman itis impossible to rescue from destruction. We go 
further—we profess not to conjecture towhat individuals the 
above reproach of furgotten friendship bas been applied. If 
against persons of illustrious rank, there never was a more un- 
founded accusation. Mr. Sheridan, throvghous his.whole life, 
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stood as high as he ought to have done in the quarters alluded 
to. He received the most substantial proofs of kind and 
apxious attachment from these personages : and it is to his 
credit that he was not insensible to their regard. If the mis- 
taken advocates of Mr, Sheridan, were so much bis enemies 
as to wish that he had been raised to some elevater! office, are 
they not aware that even one month’s active attendence out of 
twelve he was at all times utterly incapable of giving? But 
what friends are blamed for neglecting Mr. Sheridan?) What 
friendships did he ever form? We more than doubt whether 
he could fairly claim the rights of friendship with any leader 
of the Whig administration. We know that be has publicly 
asserted Mr. Fox to be his friend, and thathe bas dwelt with 
much eloquence on the sweets and enjoyments of that con- 
nection ; but it has never been our fortune to find out that 
Mr. Fox had on any public or private occasion bound himself 
by reciprocal pledges. Evidence against the admission of such 
ties on his part may be drawa from the well known anecdotes 
of what occurred within a few days of that statesman’s 
death. . The fact is, that a life of conviviality and intemperance 
seldom favours the cultivation of those better tastes and affec- 
tions which are necessary to the existence of intimate friend- 
ship. That Mr. Sheridan hadas many admirers as acquain- 
tances, there isno room to doubt: but they admired only his 
astonishing powers: there never was a second opinion 
or feeligg as to the unfortunate use which he made of them. 
We have now performed an honest duty, and in many _par- 
ticuiars an buwbling and most distressing one we have found 
it. Never were such gifts as those which Providence showered 
upon Mr, Sheridan so abusedl—never were talents so miserably 
perverted. The term “ greatness” has been most ridiculously 
and, in a moral sense, most perniciously applied to the charac- 
ter of one who, to speak charitably of him, was the weakest 
of mea. Had he employed his matchless endowments with 
but ordinary judgment, nothing in England, hardly any thing 
in Europe, could have eclipsed bis name, or obstructed his 
progress. I: is the peculiar praise and glory of our political 
constitution, that great abilities may emerge from the meanest 
station, and seize the first honours of the community. It is 
the nobier praise, and purer happiness of our moral system, 
thet great vices throw obstacles before the march of am- 
bition, which oo force nor superiority of intellect can re- 
move. stk ls 





YANKEE. 





HIS term came first into vogue in Europe at the com- 
meucement of the revolution which gave independence 
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to the United Statés of America. The word is derived from 
the Indian epithet ¥ankoo, which signifies, in the Indian lan- 
guage, the quality of invincible courage, and was used among 
ove of the chief tribes of North American Indians, as a hame 
to designate them as being free and triumphant over the 
surrounding nations; and it was also used as the name of the 
ciief, or king of the tribe to which the term applied: 
- 
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Description of the Boves prescnied on the 11ih of July, 
1816, at Guildhall, one to his Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, the other_.to his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Save Cobourg, each containing the Freedom of the 
City of London. 


TT! E body of the boxes is made from a piece of oak which 

formed a part of his majesty’s ship Victory, that bore the 
flag of Nelson in the glorious batile of Trafulgear; they are 
lined with gold, richly ornamented ‘ott the! outside with the 
same meial, 

That presented to the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg has the arms 
of his serene highness in the centre of the lid, with those of his 
august consort on separate shields, with the prince’s motto— 
Freu-und Fest; the whole of dead gold in bas relief, upon an 
oval medailion, surrounded by a richly chased border of the 
rose, thistle, and shamroc, in variegated gold. 

Iu the four corners are the respective orders of the Garter, 
the Bath, the Austrian Order of Maria Theresa, and the Rus- 
sian Order of St, George; each of these hovorary distinctions 
is surrounded with an antique Roman laurel wreath, chased in 
greet gold. 

Round the outside on the top of the lid, encompassing the 
arms and decorations, is an oak leaf wreath border, with 
acorns, also in bas relief, and chased in dead gold. Both boxes 
have been completed by British artists, and are considered as 
fine specimens of what they can effect in wrought gold. 

The box presented to the Duke of Gloucester is in every 
respect like that of bis illustrious relative, except the arms in 
the cenire being those of his highness, and the honorary dis- 
tinetions in the fourcorners, which are, first, the Garter ; second, 
the Bath; third, the Hanoverian order of the Guelph ; fourth, 
the Garter, 

Inside the lids of both are engraven the resolutions of the 
common council, of the presentation of the treedom of the 
city, surmounted by the arms of the city of London. 


0 POETRY, 
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ON HAPPINESS. 


O*" happiness! thou good supremes 

*¢ Our being’s end and aim,” 

Say where, in this extended sphere, 
Thou hast thy gentle reign, 


Ts it amongst the busy crowds 
Who throng ambition’s road, 

Who pant with eager haste to gain 
The height of his abode? 


Or dust thou choose the peaceful plains, 
Where calm retirement’s found, 

Where fragrant flowers, and foliage gay, 
Adorn the scene around ? 


Lov’st thou to dwell where sons of mirth 
In pastime spend the day? 

Or else where wealth and honours bright 
Their honours round display? 


Say, lovely fair, where shall I find 
Thy pleasing, sweet retreat ? 

Hear my importunate request, 
And guide my wandering feet. 


*Twas thus awhile I thoughtful mus’d, 
At day’s declining hour, 

As with retiring steps | sought 
The cool, umbrageous bower, 


Soft breath’d the gentle zephyrs round, 
And stillness fill’d the air, 

And all the wide extended scene 
Appear’ serenely fair. 


When lo! an awful voice methought 
The solemn silence broke ; 

And thus (while I expectant stood) 
In sounding accents spoke. 


*¢ Vain is the toil true bliss to find 
Jn this dark vale below, 

Unless religion’s aid be sought, 
Aud thou its precepts know. 


*Tis not ambition’s flattering toys 
That can true pleasures bring 5 

Nor 1s secluded peace the cause 
From whence those comforts spring. 


Fair glittering wealth, and honours bright, 
May charm, perhaps, awhile ; 
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Yet unavailing will be found 
Theit false, delusive smile. 


Nought but religion can afford 
A pure, substantial joy, 
And such ibcreasigg, new delights, 
’ As ne’er are known to cloy. 


°Tis this alone, in youth or age, 
Can cheer life’s thorny way; 

And stil! will last when time itself— 
Shall end and pass away. 


Be then thy one continual care 
Its dictates to pursue ; 

So shalt thou lasting peace obtain, 
And solid pleasures too.” 


Taunton, June, 1816. PRIMROSE, 














































On the Death, at Reading, of Drs. Valpy, Wife of the Rev. Dr. Valpy. 


5 gti each heart, and clouded every eye, 

And meeting friends turn half away to sigh; 
For she is gone, before whose soft control 

Sadness ahd sorrow fled the troubled soul ; 

For she is gone, whose cheeting smiles had power 
To speed un pleasure’s wing the social hour ; 

Long shall her thought with friendly greeting blend, 
For she is gone, who was of all the friend. 


Such were her charms, as Raphael loved to trate, 
Repeat, improve in each Madonna’s face ; 

‘The broad tair forehead, the full modest eye, 
Cool cheeks, but of the damask rose’s dye, 

And coral lips that breathed of purity ! 

Such, but more lovely ; for, serenely bright, 
Her sunny spirit shone with living light; 

Far, far, beyond the narrow bounds of art, 

Her’s was the very beauty of the heart. 

Beauty that must be loved. The weeping child, 
Home-sick and sad, has gazed on her and smiled ; 
Has heard her voice, and in its gentle sound, 
Another home, another mother found! 

And as she seem’t she was. From day to day, ) 
Wisdom and viriue mark'd het peaceful way. | 
Large was hercircle; but the cheerful breast | 
Spread wide around her happiness and rest. 

She had sweet words and pleasant looks for all, : 
And precious kindness at the mourner’s call ; 
Chanty—quick to give, and slow to blame; 
And ling’ring still in that unfaded frame, 

The fairest, the most fleeting charms of youth, 
Bloom of the mind, simplicity and truth ! 


TR 


So knit she friendship’s lovely knot. How well 
She fill’d each tender name no verse can tell, 
That last best praise Jives in her husband’s sigh, 
And flvating dims her ehildren’s glistening eye, 
Emba!ming with fond teats her memory ! 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
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Bertram House, Fune 19, 1816, 








